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No. 8. MARCH, 1915. 


EDITORIAL. 


We have to apologise for the late arrival of the 
CHRONICLE, but an epidemic of influenza amongst our 
correspondents has delayed the issue. We trust, however, 
that our readers will consider, after a perusal of this number, 
that the waiting was worth while. 

Some copies will no doubt find their way to the trenches 
in Flanders, and will, we hope, help our military members to 
pass a pleasant half hour, and to forget for a while their great 
discomforts, which we, living sheltered lives, can only dimly 
realise. 

If only for this reason, we think that the usual issue of the 
Magazine was desirable, despite Mr. Kipling’s utterance in 
a recent public speech, when he suggested that those who felt 
compelled to write at this crisis of the world’s affairs, unless 
it were to sign a cheque for benevolent purposes, should reso- 
lutely curb the instinct. 

For our own peace of mind, we wish that the spirit of Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, the prolific letter writer, would fall upon 
some of our members and induce them to forward unsolicited 
articles to help fill out our pages ; we are very grateful to 
those who have already assisted, but much of the matter 
has had to be obtained by the aid of ‘some’ coaxing, and we 
look ahead to the time when a change of managership 
may become necessary, and should like to feel that we were 
handing over a well assorted stock as well as the goodwill 
of the business. 

Naturally, the bulk of the Magazine still deals with war- 
like matters, and through the kindness of a pharmaceutical 
friend at Whitby, we are enabled to publish an ‘‘ Eye-witness 
Report ’’ of the bombardment of that town, together with a 
photograph of the signal station after the shelling by two 
large German warships. 

We have to thank Mr. Edmund White, who has found time 
amidst his many duties to write a particularly interesting 
account of a recent trip to India. Mr. White’s mysterious 
disappearance last autumn much perturbed the pharma- 
ceutical world, but we are glad that the mystery has now 
been cleared up without the necessity of calling in ‘‘ Sherlock 
Holmes and my friend Watson.”’ 

We are also glad to be able to publish a short letter from 
our President, Mr. J. C. Umney, and are confident that our 
readers will agree cordially with his sentiments, and will see 
to it that the Association does not suffer any loss of vitality 
during this period of national stress. : 
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Continuing our attempt to trace the effect of a ‘‘ Square ”’ 
environment on another of our well-known litterateurs, we 
give a short story in an attempt on the well-known 
““AjJacobean*., 
only one, is that it contains no mention of the war. We have 
received a letter from a lady member, who makes the sug- 
gestion that since no dinner or social functions will be held 
this session, members might feel inclined to contribute the 
equivalent of their dinner ticket to the Fund for the relief of 
Belgian doctors and pharmacists. We realise that many of 
our members have already contributed very generously to this 
Fund, but possibly some who have not hitherto felt in a posi- 
tion to subscribe a large amount may fall in with this sug- 
gestion, and send on their subscription to Mr. Woolcock. 

We hope to publish the next number in June, and will 
especially welcome any news from past students at the front. 

* *% * 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


As President of the Past Students’ Association, I should 
like to appeal to all our members to hang together during 
these troublous days. I am perfectly certain that the bond 
of friendship that holds us together is woven of too tough a 
fibre to be severed by the suspension of mere social 
functions, pleasant as they have been in normal times. We 
often claim that there is no such thing as sentiment in busi- 
ness, but there can be no doubt that those friendships 
formed while we were boys together at the Square have done 
more in the years that have intervened to keep us united 
than all the rules and regulations of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

We are bound together now, as we never were before, by 
the common interest of serving our country in her hour of 
need. Some are on active service across the Channel,. others 
are mobilised for home defence, while the bulk of us are 
doing the necessary though less romantic work of keeping 
the business end going, and we all need to be in conscious 
touch with one another. 

I would ask all members to assist the editor, who is 
endeavouring to publish in the Magazine as complete a list 
as possible of our members who are serving in His Majesty’s 
Forces, the British Red Cross Societv. and other agencies 
for aid to the wounded, so that we may increase rather than 
diminish our comradeship now we can no longer dine in one 
another’s company. 

Our Association has the privilege of exerting a higher 
and nobler function than it has ever done in the past, and I 
would urge upon all our members to stick together during 


these dark days, to bear our troubles together, to share our 


joys, and work together for a lasting peace. 
JOHN C, UMNEY, 


style. The chief merit of this yarn, perhaps its . 


oa 
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SCHOOL NOTES. 


When I was last writing of the School’s doings the ques- 
tion whether it was right to play football during these stirring 
times was occupying many peoples’ minds. We had, how- 
ever, decided to continue the School Club, because it was 
thought that it would be quite harmless and legitimate recrea- 
tion for students who were in more or less close confinement 
for the greater part of the week. Officials were, therefore, 
elected, but when we came to look for a team it was found 
that the war fever had spread to such an extent that we could 
not muster the necessary eleven—the eligible preferring the 
khaki of the O.T.C. to the blue and white of the Club. A 
subsequent meeting of the students disbanded the club for 
the season, and so for the first time for many years the 
School is existing without the periodical stimulus of 
‘‘League’’ matches. This, I think, is as it should be under 
the circumstances, especially when one can ascribe the 
reason to the O.T.C. In the last CHRONICLE it was recorded 
that twelve of us had joined the Corps, and this number has 
now been increased to twenty. During the past weeks we 
have been steadily absorbing the elements of drill and discip- 
line, and also obtaining some knowledge of the more compli- 
cated details of military science. Saturday afternoon sees 
us either on route march or churning up the mud in Regent’s 
Park, whilst not the least pleasant part is listening to the 
lectures of our company commander, with their illustrations 
and hints direct from the firing line. We are only just 
beginning to realise that the subaltern’s life is not a path of 
roses and swank. We have also tasted of camp life, and else- 
where is a short record of experiences at Perivale. Although 
we have not been overwhelmed with social functions, the 
Students’ Association has been able to hold three meetings 
up to date, which have been well attended. Mr. C. T. Allen, 
an ‘‘old boy’’ and ‘‘new’”’ examiner, kindly consented to 
deliver the inaugural address, and presented to the students 
a few aims which might with profit to themselves model their 
future career. Professor Greenish delighted us with a series © 
of slides, depicting the import of drugs, etc., at the Liverpool 
docks, and accompanied the same “‘ with explanatory text ”’ 
in his well-known style. 

Since Christmas we have held one meeting only, which 
was in the character of a debate or impromptu speeches, 
which proved interesting and distinctly entertaining, since 
such subjects as ‘‘Flirting,’’ ‘‘ The Ideal Man,’’ and ‘‘ Should 
Students be provided with Anesthetics in Lecture’’ were 
discussed. 

, Our usual functions—the ‘‘ Football Smoker’’ and 
“* School Dinner,’’ have been allowed to lapse this year, and 
it is doubtful whether any meetings of that nature will take 
place this session. This does not mean, however, that our 
students are retiring or lack life. Oh, no! On the contrary, 
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if the walls of the common room could talk they would tell 


a tale of much energy. As a student tritely puts it, “‘ If we. 


cannot retaliate when a ‘ dem’ ticks us off in the laboratory 
we can at least take it out of the furniture in the common 
room.’’ We can only hope that they will prove as energetic 
in the examination room, and take it out of the examiners to 
the same extent. 

To a small section of our students the fateful day is fast 
approaching. To the little band of eight, who will attempt 
the Major at Easter, the School tenders its best wishes for 
success—the Major first, then a commission and the firing 


line. 
* *& ci 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the inaugural meeting of the session, held on Friday, 
November 27th, Professor H. G. Greenish in the chair, Mr. C. 
T. Allen delivered an address to the students on ‘‘ The Aims 
of the Pharmaceutical Student,’’ in which he commenced by 
reminding his hearers that the essential part i connection 
with examinations was not the mere fact of passing them, but 
of using the training received in the pre-examination period 
to the best advantage in after life. The Minor, too, was not 
the end, but only the beginning of one’s study. At the same 
time, it was of importance not to spend all one’s time on 
book-learning to the exclusion of all other matters. Recrea- 
tion was essential and of the greatest possible value in help- 
ing one to absorb knowledge, in which, too, we must not con- 
centrate on the best-liked subject to the detriment of the 
rest, but rather vice versa. A pharmacist should also carry 
his. trainng and thirst for knowledge into his period of 
assistantship, and should use this time for storing up a mass 
of knowledge which might be very useful to him in after 
years. In conclusion, he impressed upon his hearers the 
desirability of being sociable, both during studentship and 
afterwards in business life, and to take a real interest in 
furthering the aims of his brother chemists. } 

At a meeting held on Friday, December 4th, Mr. C. H. 
Warner in the chair, Professor Greenish delivered a most 
interesting lecture on ‘‘ Liverpool Docks,’’ illustrated by 
numerous lantern slides, the majority of which he had himself 
prepared from his own negatives. Commencing at the sea- 
ward end of the chain of docks, Professor Greenish showed 
us views.of the docks themselves, vessels unloading, together 
with the methods employed for warehousing and distributing 
_the various commodities. Many slides of bales and packages 

of drugs were also shown, and the whole was carefully ex- 
plained in the Professor’s most lucid and_ entertaining 


manner. Altogether, we felt that we had been treated to a 


most excellent and educational ‘‘ picture show,’’ and to an 
exhibition of the lecturer’s skill in photography, ; 
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The School paid its annual visit to the works of Messrs. 
Parke Davis and Co., at Hounslow, on December t1oth, and 
were, as usual, most royally entertained to tea and lecture. 
The works were carefully inspected, and the pharmaceutical 
skill of the firm duly pronounced only second to that of the 
‘Square ’’ students themselves. The visitors were also 
photographed (being on the whole so good-looking) in order 
that a permanent record of the visit might remain in the 

hands of students and firm alike. 


On January 29th the usual meeting was varied by the 
holding of a debate or ‘‘ Impromptu Speeches,’’ as it was 
described, Mr. W. R. Pratt being in the chair. A goodly 
number of students attended and, fortunately, as is so often 
the case, they were not backward at speaking on the various 
subjects proposed. A large number of subjects had been 
previously handed in, and a selection of these were opened 
up for discussion. Being mainly of the humorous variety, 
they seemed to appeal to the students, who kept the ball 
rolling until closing time, at 6.30. ‘“‘ Flirting,’’ opened by the 
most flirtatious of our lady-students, was stoutly defended, 
and seemed to appeal to both sides. It was even suggested 
that because of its properties of heat and cold it should form 
a part of our “‘ Physics’’ curriculum. ‘‘ Should students be 
given anesthetics in lectures ’’’ seems rather redundant when 
we consider the luxuriousness of the plush benches provided 
in the lecture theatre, and the tropical warmth of the same 
department on a December morning. However, it was 
decided that a little alcoholic beverage administered 
periodically might quieten down recalcitrant pencil-pushers. 
erne odeal Man’ must*wear a special brand of O.T.C: 
moustache—we hope this does not mean that our gallant 
khaki-clad students are in the habit of impressing this par- 
ticular brand upon the fair denizens of our laboratories. The 
“ideal woman’’ must be small—we have noticed the popu- 
larity of this variety before. ‘‘ Should smoking be allowed 
in the ladies’ common room’”’ opened our eyes to something 
we did not suppose could happen in that ‘‘ holy of holies.” 
However, it had an interesting sequel in an invitation to any 
fair followers of my lady Nicotine to sojourn in the men’s 
common room if perchance they should find themselves 
ejected from their own. Several other subjects were dis- 
cussed, and the meeting was voted an excellent antidote to 
aie usual “‘dry’’ material propounded between the same 
walls. | 


Congratulations to H. A. Phillips on having obtained 
B.Sc. degree (London); Chas. H. Warner, on being 
awarded the Diploma of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology for research work. 


W. R. PRATT. 
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A VISIT TO INDIA, 


The Editor of the SQUARE CHRONICLE has asked me to 
contribute a short article dealing with some impressions of 
India during my recent visit to that country. The chief 
difficulty is to know where to begin. 

I sailed from Tilbury on September 26th, in the P. and O. 
steamer ‘‘ India,’ with a full complement of passengers. 
There were more than the usual number of people returning, 
owing to their being recalled to their posts in the East on the 
outbreak of war, and before their ordinary leave had expired. 
We passed through the Straits of Dover at night, where I saw 
the most brilliant display of searchlights I have ever wit- 
nessed. They appeared to come from all sides of Dover 
Harbour, and from the cliffs, while the lights on the French 
side were also distinctly visible. | Our ship slowed down, 
apparently for purposes of identification, and we went at 
slow speed until well past Dover. After calling at Plymouth 
for the Mails, we had an uneventful passage, calling at 
Gibraltar,. Malta, Port Said; Suez. and Aden, Sarma 
Bombay on October 16th. We were able to go ashore at 
Gibraltar for a few hours, and saw the “‘ Carmania ”’ lying in 
harbour well riddled with bullets after her fight with the 
‘Cap Trafalgar.’’ Gibraltar, of course, was under strict muili- 
tary rule, and visits to the fortifications forbidden. We found 
many Territorials in the garrison there. 

The first visit to Malta is very impressive. The harbour 
entrance is comparatively narrow, and the inner harbour pro- 
tected by high cliffs and hills. The water in the harbour is 
particularly deep, even close in shore, so that ships of great 
draft can lie alongside wharves and can be turned round in 
comparatively narrow waters. The harbour at Malta was 
occupied chiefly by French warships. The French apparently 
es using Malta as a base of operations for their Adriatic 

eet. 

On arrival at Port Said, we found a large number of 
transports with troops from the Fast lying in the harbour 
coaling. There was much enthusiasm and cheering as our 
ship passed along into the canal. Port Said is being rapidly 
rebuilt and extended, and appears to be well on the way to 
altering the unenviable reputation it has held for centuries. 

Our passage through the canal was uneventful, as there 
were no Turks in the immediate neighbourhood, and the only © 
signs of military activity visible were a few small camps and 
patrols on the western side of the canal. 

The weather, during the passage through the Red Sea, 
which occupied three or four days, was exceptionally hot, and 
many of the passengers availed themselves of the opportunity 
of having a mattress on deck instead of sleeping in the 
cabins. The shores hereabout appeared to be nothing but 
sand hills and cliffs, while towards the southern end of this 
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portion of the coast the ship was darkened at night as much 
as possible, all deck lights being extinguished, port-holes 
shaded, and alterations made in the head and side lights 
carried by the vessel. These operations continued until we 
reached Bombay, since the ‘‘ Emden’”’ was still free in the 
Indian Ocean, and was not destroyed until a later date. How- 
ever, the passengers made the best of the altered conditions, 
and we fortunately reached our destination without molesta- 
tion. 

On entering Aden, the ship was subjected to a very care- 
ful examination, and we only stayed a few hours in this port 
to effect a transshipment of some cargo and Mails. 

The entrance to Bombay harbour was made in the early 
morning, and was a very imposing sight, not only owing to 
the natural features of the harbour, but also to the presence 
of about 60 transports laden with troops, which sailed for 
Europe on the morning of our arrival. 

I spent a few days in Bombay, and took the opportunity 
of calling at the English pharmacies in that city. 

In the native bazaars, a very large trade is done in drugs 
and chemicals, not only in native remedies, but also Euro- 
pean medicines, which appear to be gradually displacing the 
native drugs, about which little is actually known except their 
empiric use by native doctors. In the native druggists’ shops 
one finds conditions very novel as compared to those one is 
accustomed to see in a European pharmacy. I was astonished 
to find that in a country where the earnings of the greater 
part of the population can be reckoned in pence per day it is 
possible for them to spend such considerable sums as they 
do, not only in expensive drugs and chemicals, but also in 
comparatively high priced proprietary articles. The two 
classes of proprietary medicines which appear to be in chief 
demand are those for the renewal of youth and hair dyes. 
Apparently climatic and social conditions create a consider- 
able demand for the former, and the latter class is comple- 
mentary to the first. The native bazaar is a well-known place 
for the circulation of stories and rumours, some of which are 
very fantastic, but occasionally truthful. The native idea of 
the war, particularly as to its extent, appears to be very 
hazy. Naturally, the feats of the ‘‘Emden’’ made a very 
great impression upon them, not only because they happened 
in Indian waters, but because the sinking of ships and the 
stoppage of sailings affected the imports and exports of our 
Indian possessions to a serious extent. When the news came 
through that the ‘‘ Emden ’”’ was destroyed, one of the native 
druggists, in whose shop I happened to be at the time, turned 
to me with a beaming face and said, ‘‘ Now I suppose the 
- war is ended!’’ When I explained to him that there were 
probably five or six hundred ships in the North Sea equal or 
more powerful than the ‘‘ Emden,” he expressed the greatest 
surprise, 
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The impressions one received during a visit to India must ~ 
always be very incomplete, even for a visit of some months 
duration. In England it is difficult to realise that our Indian 
Empire includes a great variety of nations differing more in 
language, customs and religion than the nations in Europe. 
But at least one may say this : that the Government of India 
will be an eternal tribute to the governing abilities of the 
British race. One may travel for days in certain parts of 
India without seeing any evidence of ‘‘ mailed-fist ’’ control. 
Yet somewhere in the district you will find an official of the 
Indian Government administering British rule and justice 
over an area of hundreds of square miles, without any ex- 
ternal signs of force beyond the presence of a few native 
policemen. ‘The explanation of this is, of course, the respect 
which has been inculcated in the native mind by long ex- 
perience of the justice and purity of British rule. 

EDMUND WHITE. 


* * * 


THE ROLL CALL. 


SECOND LIST. 
Arnfield, H., 1907-9, Second Lieutenant 6th Batt. Cheshire 


Regiment. 

Booth, H., 1912-1913, R.A.M.C. No. 9 Generaligsaian 
France. é 

Evans, H. J., 1907-9, Lieutenant, R.F.A. Welsh Regiment. 

Goodfellow, G., Sergeant, R.A.M.C. 

iarrison; 4. B.Scey FA, “Special Constapies 

Lamplugh, W., 13th County of London (Kensington Rifles). 

Nortney, J. H., Special Constable. 

Northey, W. G., member of the Maidenhead Company of the 
Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps. — 

Aa pee Miss D. M., Pharmacist to V.A. Detachment, Seven- 
oaks. 

Philips,’ H. “A., Dispenser “* Society, of Friends. uae 
British Red Cross, recently crossed to Base Hospital at 
Dunkirk, and expects to go forward to the firing line 
shortly. 

Ridges, R. W., 1908-1910, 4th London Field Ambulance, 
R.A.M.C., Territorial Force—Imperial Service. 

Shefheld, G. Sigsworth, 1910-1912, Public School Batt., 
Middlesex Regiment. 

Small, James, 1910-1912, Lance-Corporal (Ambulance Sec- 
tion) 4th Batt. Royal Highlanders. . 

Taylor, F. T., Second Lieutenant, 21st Territorial Batt. Man 
chester Regiment. 

Wright, E. J., 1908-1910, Sergeant-Compounder, Territorial 
Force Reserve Field Ambulance (Imperial Service). 
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The following students have joined ‘‘B’’ Company of 
the London University O.T.C. since the publication of our 
November Magazine :-— 


Booth, A. Herrod, L. M. 

hooper, Ct. ort. Hoylest i. St 

Glanville, F. F. Oke,- J. M. 

Gould, W. J. E. Sanditorthy He Ss: 
%* % % 


Mr. Frank Browne, the Government analyst at Hong 
Kong, writes as follows :— 


‘“ The following old ‘‘ Square’”’ students have been mobi- 

lised for active service in the Colony of Hong Kong : 

Browne, Frank, Hong Kong Volunteer Reserves. 

Pullen, N.D., Hong Kong Volunteers. 

avior. 2. A;, Hong’ Kong Volunteers. 7 
It may be of interest to you to know that practically every 
British subject here is doing something in connection with 
the war, either as a Volunteer, special constable, censor, or 
in some similar capacity. I am leaving for England in April — 
next. * 

R. A. Robinson has received promotion since our last 
issue. He is now Lieutenant and Quartermaster, Ist Reserve 
Bomanony H.A,C., and in a ‘letter. to the editor writes as 
follows :— | 

““T am what is called a ‘ dug-out,’ having been on the 
veteran list of the H.A.C. for three years, after twelve years’ 
service. When I rejoined, I at once became Orderly-room 
Sergeant, in which capacity I wallowed for three or four 
months in Army Forms, and returns. Then it fell to my lot 
to assume the duties of Quartermaster, which include the 
supervision of housing, clothing, equipping and feeding the 
battalion. I hear from a friend at the Front that out there 
quartermasters sleep warm o’ nights—all grow fat, and 
nearly all grow rich. This dictum one accepts ‘ cum libra 
salis ’—neither my figure nor my pocket has swollen notice- 
ably here. One looks forward to peace and the removal of 
a troublesome apology for a moustache, long enough to trail 
in the beer, but not long enough to train in the way that it 
should go. 


b) 


* % * 


6 


H. D. Rogers is now ‘‘ somewhere in France,’’ and we 
have recently received a field service postcard from him to the 
effect that he is well. 


6 * * 


Mr. W. G. Northey, who contributes some experiences 
- gained in a Volunteer Training Corps, has recently been 
appointed Junior Deacon of the Ellington Lodge of Free- 


masons, No. 1566. 
% x 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF WHITBY. 


I was having breakfast about 9 o’clock in the morning, 
when suddenly 1 heard a noise of firing, which at first I 
thought must be the Territorials practismg, but when the 
house began to shake as though an earthquake were taking 
place and the windows rattled as I have never known windows 
rattle before, I thought it time to go out and see what was 
happening. ; 

I live on the edge of the cliff, and jokingly my friends have 
always said that we should be the first to be potted. Well, 
out | went, and there, not a mile away, were two battle 
cruisers, one I should say of the Dreadnought type, and one 
rather smaller, firing at an enormously rapid rate at the 
Coastguard Station on the opposite cliff. This they continued 
for about a quarter of an hour, then they turned their noses 
out to sea, and away they went. 


I went indoors and tried to finish my breakfast, but the 
appetite was gone. My nerves had received a shock ; I had 
actually been under fire for fifteen minutes and over 200 shells 
had been fired. All the shots seemed to be aimed at the 
Coastguard Station. An enormous number went over the top 
and into the houses in Fishburn Park, about half a mule 
beyond the Coastguard Station; about thirty houses are 
- wrecked and many of the people had miraculous escapes ; in 
fact, I cannot understand how so few people were killed—only 
two, a coastguard, who had his head blown off, and a N.E. 
tlcen st struck by a piece of shell, which passed through 
his chest. 


The nearest shot in my direction went over St. Hilda’s 
Church and the West Cliff boarding house ; while one shell 
dropped in front of the Royal Crescent. 


The two warships concerned in this bombardment were 
apparently the ‘‘ Van der Tann”’ and the ‘‘ Moltke,’’ and I 
should like to say in defence of the German commander that 
in my opinion he did not deliberately damage any property 
here ; the same remark, however, does not hold good as 
regards Scarborough and West Hartlepool. 


The Metropole, Royal, and other hotels were absolutely 
untouched, although offering a conspicuous target, the shots 
being aimed at the signalling and railway stations ; the latter, 
however, was not hit. All the damage was done by bad 
shots, those rather too high, which landed right at the back 
of the town, even as far as Sleights, and low ones, which 
struck the cliffs. I enclose a photograph of the signalling 
station, taken after the bombardment, which shows that it 
is still standing after having about 200 shells aimed at it. 


WILLIAM RUFF. 


The Coastguard’s Signal Station, Whitby, 
after bombardment by German 
warships. 


o% 
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THE LAST LEECH OF LONDON. 


In the happy days which now seem so far distant, before 
Germany decided that Europe was in need of culture, when 
the good folk of London sipped their daily spoonful of liquid 
paraffin, and gaily whistled ‘‘ Hail, Smiling Morn,’’ never 
dreaming of the day when their paraffin would cost them 
more, in those days leeches were an everyday sight, dis- 
porting themselves either in a luxurious aquarium, carpeted 
with pebbles and sea shells, or if their owner happened to be 
of a frugal disposition, in a second-hand jam jar, covered 
with muslin. In these happy pre-war days our pharmacy 
boasted a full supply of the little bloodsuckers, but there 
came the eventful day when we were told that the wholesalers 
had no further stocks, and the continual application from 
brother pharmacists for the humble but useful leech con- 
firmed this report, and we awoke to the fact that despite the 
new B.P., ‘‘ Hirudo medicinalis’’ would soon be extinct. 
Days passed, and our little colony was rapidly diminishing ; 
Christmastide brought an epidemic of black eyes which 
decimated our stock, while a quarrel between a Bavarian and 
a Prussian leech terminating fatally, further depleted their 
numbers, both being found next day nearly severed in two, 
the survivors clinging near the surface and gasping for 
breath. 

The blood-stained water was changed, and normal condi- 
tions resumed, but the day soon came when our stock was 
reduced to two; then they were perceived by little Willie 
Wilson, who cried in the pharmacy until his fond mamma 
bought him one for a pet. 

We heard afterwards that little Wilhe’s brutal papa had 
confiscated the pet, and deposited it in the dustbin; in 
extenuation of Wilson senior’s behaviour, it may be 
mentioned that the leech escaped from captivity, and was 
discovered crawling up the leg of the dining-room table. 

Thus were we left with one solitary leech, the sole survivor 
of a clan of bloodsuckers, and from the way that she clung 
to life and the sides of the aquarium we named her, ‘‘ Limpet 
hizzie: 

Limpet Lizzie was no longer for sale, for by this time we 
looked upon her more as a friend than a leech. We removed 
the aquarium from the front pharmacy, and Lizzie com- 
menced a new life in the laboratory. The remainder of the 
story becomes a personal narrative. One night, being on 
duty at the pharmacy, there came a ring on the telephone 
about 2 a.m., and upon answering the call, I understood that 
a doctor was demanding to know if we had a leech. For a 
moment I hesitated. Should I deny the existence of Limpet 
Lizzie? Might not the case be unworthy of the last leech of 
London? JI had to consider her professional reputation. 
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However, on second thoughts, I considered that doctors do 
not usually telephone for leeches at 2 a.m. unless there is 
urgent necessity, so I told him all about Lizzie ; he did not 
seem as impressed as I could have wished, his first inquiry 
being whether I thought she would bite, but while expressing 
a loyal belief in Lizzie’s biting and bloodsucking propensities, 
I refused to guarantee anything. | 

‘‘T’ll come round at once with my patient,’’ said the 

doctor, and sure enough, in about ten minutes they arrived in 
a tax1. 
The patient turned out to be a gentleman who had 
evidently been spending his evening in some place where the 
ten o’clock closing order was not rigidly observed ; becoming 
quarrelsome, he had called a man a German, and his left eye 
was rapidly closing up through having intercepted the 
protest. 

In airy costume, I went out into the laboratory, and 
returned bearing the aquarium, but when I came to look for 
Lizzie, she was nowhere to be seen. I raked about the 
pebbles, but there was no trace of her. Eventually I thought 
of examining a large shell which stood up in the centre, 
providing mountainous scenery for the leeches. Sure enough, 
there was Lizzie, snugly entrenched at the base of twisting 
fortifications, and nothing would induce her to come out. 
Given a little more time to herself, she might even have 
manufactured barbed wire entanglements, for a piece of wire 
from a soda water bottle had fallen in, and was lying at the 
bottom. Things were at a standstill; the patient suggested 
extracting Lizzie winkle-wise with a pin, but the doctor and 
I both considered this method might damage the _blood- 
sucking properties, besides being unkind. It was then that I 
thought of music. Orpheus had charmed animals with a flute. 
Could I not charm Lizzie with a tin whistle? No sooner said 
than done. It was lung-taxing work, however. The ‘‘ Sun- 
shine of Your Smile’’ left Lizzie unmoved ; the merry lilt of 
“Two Lovely Black Eyes’’ was started, but not persisted 
in. I caught a nasty look in the patient’s unclosed one; a 
sonata in B sharp failed to convey the delicate hint ; 
‘“ Tipperary,’’ with its seductive marching refrain, was tried 
without result ; so that much, against my will, I had to 
whistle ‘‘ Deutschlandiiber Alles’’ before Lizzie condescended 
to crawl slowly out. The doctor, who was by this time 
getting rather impatient, pounced upon her and set her on 
the puffed face, but whether she knew the fate that befalls 
greedy leeches who gorge themselves with blood, or whether 
the alcoholic environment of the patient offended the 
fastidious Lizzie, I know not; the fact remains that she 
resolutely refused to bite, and after ten minutes of fruitless 
coaxing was returned to the aquarium in disgrace. 

After this little nocturnal episode, Lizzie daily appeared to 
become more depressed, clinging disconsolately to the sides 
of the glass, and refusing to frolic. 
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Days passed, until one evening in scanning an evening 
paper for the latest war news, I read of an interview with 
a representative of Messrs. Potter and Clarke, who was 
stated to have said that if he were prepared to pay 41,000 
he did not think he could procure a leech. I waved my paper 
excitedly. People rushed up and bought copies, thinking 
that peace had been declared, but I was on my way home. 
In my mind’s eye I could see a rotund Chicago pork butcher 
lying on a bed of sickness at the Ritz Hotel, murmuring, ‘‘ A 
leech, a leech, my blank cheque for a leech.’’ I saw myself 
rushing Westwards, carrying Lizzie in a gallipot, being borne 
up a lift into palatial apartments, handing over Lizzie with a 
- tear, but returning with riches beyond the dreams of avarice. 
I dashed through the pharmacy, still clutching the newspaper 
which had raised my hopes—I must once again feast my 

eyes on the leech that was to make my fortune. 
I reached the aquarium. One look was sufficient ; a film 
spread over my eyes. Among the pebbles lay a pathetic 
still body—Lizzie, the last leech of London, had ‘“ gone 


mests) 
‘©ON THE BEAT.”’ 

Towards the end of last August I handed in my name at 
the Beckenham Police Station, and a week later received a 
summons to present myself at the Bromley Police Court for 
the purpose of being sworn in. This procedure was quite im- 
pressive, and we were addressed by the magistrate, who told 
us that we were sworn to serve our King and Country for a 
period of six months. 

A few days later we were notified to present ourselves at 
the Public Hall, Beckenham, when we were divided up into 
squads and groups. Having had some previous military ex- 
perience, | was appointed sergeant of Group 3, Squad E. 
We are in the “‘ P”’ Division, with headquarters at Peckham. 
The squads are divided into two groups, night and day ; the 
former being suitable for those who work in London, or are 
in business locally ; while the latter is more convenient for 
local professional men, or those with plenty of leisure. The 
Ber iercivided into three guards, 6 4.m.—1I10 a.m., 10 a.m..to 
2 p.m., 2 p.m.—6 p.m., while the night is similarly divided 
into 4-hour guards. 

In the early days of our police duty we had to guard four 
bridges, and the Metropolitan Water Board’s Pumping 
Station. 

My group was particularly lucky, being given the 10 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. watch, which is considered the best of the three. 
After a time we were moved from the bridges, and the 
D.V.P., which signifies Director of Vulnerable Points, decided 
that we must guard the Urban District Electric Power 
Station, using three men for the purpose, and three for the 
Pumping Station. This arrangement has held good for the 
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last two months. I should have pointed out that our duty 
consists of one week on guard and a fortnight off duty. The 
new guards always commence on a Saturday night at 6 p.m., 
and finish on the following Saturday at 6 a.m. 

Some two months ago it was decided to change the time 
of duty every week, so that no one group should do more than 
one week of duty, from 2 a.m. to 6 a.m., the hours during 
which statisticians tell us that the majority of deaths occur ; 
they are, at any rate, the most unpleasant of the 24 hours’ 
cycle. 

On each Monday night we have a sergeant’s meeting, and 
hear any special orders for the week. Each squad has a sub- 
inspector and is divided into three groups, each squad furnish- 
ing the entire guard for one week. In this way we have 18 
men, three sergeants and one sub-inspector out each night. 
In addition to these duties we drill from time to time, and I 
have had the honour of drilling batches of very raw _ con- 
stables, who were quite new to the somewhat tricky 
manoeuvre of forming fours from two deep while on the 
march, and other similar pitfalls for the unwary. We all 
regret that since taking up this police work we have had no 
opportunity to run in some backslider, or do a little truncheon 
work on an alien waiter’s head, but we continue to hope for 
the ares 

Another disappointment is the total absence on our beat 
of cosy kitchen fires, with devoted fat cooks, pressing beef- 
steak puddings and bottled beer upon one ; but there, again, 
we have hopes. 

Becoming serious again, I should like to conclude by 
saying that the police duties are thoroughly interesting, and 
are of such a nature that many Pharmacists might undertake 
them who may not be able to join a Volunteer Training Corps. 

VIVIAN C. HEWLETT. 
* * * 
EXPERIENCES WITH THE 0O.T.C. . 

First experience of camp life fell to our lot towards the 
end of November. We entrained for Perivale, some 140 
strong, on Saturday morning, and arrived there in a rain- 
storm. After being ‘‘ told off ’’ to various kennels, some of 
the ‘‘ Square’’ contingent were congratulating themselves 
that they had managed to obtain quite a decent cabin when 
they were rudely awakened from their self-satisfaction and 
told to ‘‘ get.’”’ They had purloined the officers’ billet. All 
other places being filled, a tent, with mother earth as a floor, 
was, alas, the only way out of a difficulty. However, with 
the help of waterproof sheets and a plentiful supply of 
blankets, things might well have been worse. Saturday was 
very wet, but towards night it cleared up, so after tea we 
set off for a night march and attack over the fields. Return- 
ing about ro o’clock, we found hot cocoa and biscuits very 
comforting, and turned in, Sunday was fairly fine, and we 
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spent the day within the precincts of the grounds in Company 
and extended order drill. Returning to town on Sunday night, 


we voted our first camp a great success. ‘‘ Grubbing’’ was 
excellent, and accommodation quite reasonable. 
. te x 


A voluntary camp was held during the fortnight after 
Christmas, which was attended by some of the ‘‘ Square ”’ 
members, and the following are some of the more outstanding 
incidents. Pay bases V5 4,05 

ReWEREK AL THE. O.T.C. CAMP. 

Orders were to parade at Perivale at 10 a.m., December 
28th, but a very inauspicious start was made, inasmuch as 
two of the trio of ‘‘ Squarites’’ failed to turn up to time, 
with the result that when they did arrive at Perivale they 
found the choicest accommodation had been ‘‘ bagged’”’ by 
the early arrivals. After ferretting out various C.O.’s and 
N.C.O.’s we were eventually installed in some dilapidated, 
and as later events showed, insecure huts. A heavy shower 
greeted our first parade, so this was soon abandoned in 
favour of boiled beef and carrots. While the mess orderlies 
were busying themselves with preparations for the latter a 
pianist was found and melancholy ragtimes accompanied by 
miscellaneous noises soon permeated the steamy atmosphere. 
Whiceauccumbed to.the arrival of the. “‘ grub,’’ and ‘the 
‘‘ Square’ trio soon showed that their tardy arrival had in 
no way. impaired their appetites. The shower had by now 
developed into a downpour, so a lecture by the C.O. filled up 
the afternoon until tea time, and the usual sing song arrived. 
Weather conditions were now such that the hut occupants 
began to tremble for the security of their abodes. Things 
were not improved when a snow-covered individual arrived at 
the mess room with the news that several roofs had been 
ripped off by the storm. The bolder spirits set out to recon- 
noitre, and found the huts the centre of a sheet of water 
knee deep. Volunteers were called for to recover the kit, and 
amongst others one of the “‘ Square’”’ trio disappeared into 
the depths of the night to return an hour later, clutching 
various articles to him with the energy of despair. On 
sorting out the ‘‘ captures ’’ he discovered much to his dis- 
gust that he had brought everyone’s coat but his own. <A 
curtain 1s allowed to fall at this point. The refugees accom- 
modated themselves in various parts of the mess room for 
the night, and for the remainder of the week found refuge in 
an adjacent gun club. In the morning it was found that the 
buildings were surrounded by a sheet of water, which had 
also inundated the kitchen. The Engineers came to the 
rescue, and constructed “‘ some bridge ’”’ out of a few planks 
_ which had drifted down from the submerged kitchen. Later 
they succeeded in draining off the greater part of the water. 
Breakfast appeared in danger, but it made a tardy but none 
the less welcome arrival, and we fell in for first parade at 
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if a.m. The ground had soon worked up into a quagmire, 
and in this state it remained for the rest of the week. The 
week’s work chiefly consisted of company drill, and as the 
platoon commanders and N.C.O.’s were changed frequently 
good practice was obtained by all. The monotony was occa- 
sionally varied by night marches, night attacks, trench sight- 
ing, skirmishing, etc. 

Many humorous incidents arose. On one occasion the 
company was much amused by one of our trio, who would 
insist on saluting N.C.O.’s. We have since found out that 
saluting is one of his strong points, and he has been known 
occasionally to practice on commissionaires and ‘bus con- 
ductors at odd times. On another occasion one of our 
number was acting platoon commander, and wished his 
platoon to halt. Forgetting himself in his novel position, or 
perhaps wishing to show his superiority, he shouts ‘‘ Whoa! ”’ 
in place of the customary command. 


A NIGHT ATTACK 


No, patient reader, the writer has not yet been to the 
‘*front,’’? and the attack took place not many miles from the 
city. A defensive position on a hill, well protected by a canal, 
was held by a portion of our Corps. Our platoon 
formed the attacking party. The canal was crossed by two 
bridges—one which carried the road, and a second foot- 
bridge, somewhat broken down. The road bridge was well 
watched, but the other was guarded merely by a patrol. It 
was decided to send out a patrol to cross the canal, and if 
possible capture this guarding force. They reached the 
canal where a small boat was known to be, launched the boat, 
and crossed in safety, although the boat was small and much 
overloaded. An open field, containing some cows, had now 
to be negotiated, and at first our ‘‘ regatta party ’’ were non- 
plussed. But not for long. The order was passed along 
-** Form—cows,’’ and forthwith the patrol became a line of 
quietly grazing cows. Well trained cows they were too, since 
they advanced in perfect file and stopped to graze simul- 
taneously, and who shall grumble if one was _ six-legged 
owing to the fact that the party was uneven in numbers. At 
any rate, the ruse was successful, and after a roundabout 
crawl through pools and quagmires and thorny hedges, the 
bridge was reached, and the patrol ‘‘ scuppered.’’ A mes- 
senger having been despatched to the main body, found that 
they had found the bridge unoccupied and had advanced 
earlier by that route. We rejoined the main body, and found 
them lining a hedge near the enemy’s main position, and 
waiting to launch the attack. This took place after a weary 
wait of two hours, and the attack was pushed home with 
much gusto. The enemy’s position was taken; then we 
formed up and arrived back ‘‘ home” in the early hours to 
hot cocoa and much-needed bed, | 
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BILL SIMMOND’S DRINK CURE. 


[Zt 2s suggested that Mr. W. W. Jacobs might possibly have 
written this story in his carly days, if Fate had sent him 
to study the B.P. at the Square instead of at the G.P.O.| 


‘‘ Speakin’ of medecine,” said the night watchman, 
“there’s some as tastes pleasant like brandy if you feels 
faint, or ot rum when you ’as a cold; and then there’s 
others,’’ and he gazed reflectively at an advertisement across 
the way of Somebody’s Palatable Cod Liver Oil Emulsion. 
‘‘ That advertisement,’’ said he, pointing a short clay pipe at 
it, ‘‘ reminds me of Bill Simmond’s drink cure, which was to 
-ave made ’is fortune—contrariwise it only got ’im a thick 
enx. 

‘‘Tt ’appened like this. Bill was first ’and aboard the 
schooner ‘ Betsy Jane’ of Deal ; ’e was a painstakin’ sort of 
man, but ’is great fault was that ’e used to think too much 
for a sailor. One day when ’e was thinkin’ extra ’ard, the 
boat run ashore on a sand bank, and besides being nearly 
fired by the old man, ’e was ’it over the ’ead with a marlin 
spike by the mate and carried the bump of it for weeks. 
Bill read one day of some man who ’ad made a fortune by 
selling pills wot only cost 3d. a gross, in boxes of 36: at 
1s. 1$d., which shows a fairish profit ; ’e started with a small 
advertisement in a local paper, an’ now ’e ’as the whole page 
of the ‘ Daily Mail,’ and will very likely be made a dook. 

Dil sicreat pal aboard the ‘Betsy Jane’? was Sam 
Small. There was nothing small about Sam except ’is name ; 
quite the opposite, ’e was very big and very powerful, so 
powerful that it used to take two policemen and the potman 
to persuade Sam to go home on a Saturday night when Sam 
thought that ’e was sober, and the landlord differed from ’im. 

' “ After Sam ’ad several times got ’isself and Bill into 
trouble, Bill started thinkin’ ’ard, and ’e thought that if only 
there was a medecine invented to cure people of the cravin’ 
for strong drink, wot a blessing it would be, and wot a 
fortune the man wot invented it would make. 

‘Then Bill went on thinkin’, and ’e thought ’e couldn’t 
do better than start experimenting on Sam Small; so one 
day when the boat was in port, ’e went ashore, and givin’ 
Sam the slip, ’e paid a visit to\a little chemist’s shop wot ’e 
knew of, where there was a smart young chap, who could 
make the most wonderful pick-me-up you ever tasted. 

‘““ Bill explained ’is idea to the young man, and ’e seemed 
to understand wot was wanted at once. Bill said, ‘I want 
something to put in a man’s beer wot will make ’im dis- 
gusted with it.’ ‘ That will be quite easy,’ said the young 
man, ‘leave it to me, and I’d disgust Jane Cakebread her- 
mse. “It ’ad better be ’ot,’ said Bil: ‘ What I intend to 
give you will be very ’ot indeed,’ said the chemist. ‘ And 
‘ow much will it cost?’ said Bill, ‘ Half-a-crown a bottle,’ 
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replied he. Bill whistled. ‘If it’s as ’ot as the price it ought 
to do,’ said ’e, so ’e sat down and waited while the young 
man went round the shop, pouring little drops out of this and 
that bottle, then ’e filled it up with water, wrote the 
directions, and ’anded it to Bill. 


‘¢ Bill took the cork out, sniffing it critically, and asked if 
there was any bilge water in it, for that was wot it reminded 
"im of. 

The young man told ’im that was Valery Anne, and that 
’e ’ad put some tincture of ’ops and a lot of capsicum in it, 
so that ’e need only put a few drops in his mate’s beer, when 
’e would be at once disgusted, and want to lead a better life ; 
so Bill paid over 2s. 6d., and went out with the bottle done 


up neatly in white paper—at least it was white until Bill took 
"old of it. 


‘*That evening Bill and Sam, with old Peter Squelch, 
went out together, Bill ’aving told old Peter all about ’is 
scheme, and Peter ’ad promised to ’elp reform Sam, so when 
they went into the Bull and Eagle, Bill called for three 
tankards of beer. As soon as the barmaid had put the beer 
on the counter, Peter tried to get Sam to look at a picture 
on the wall. Sam didn’t mind lookin’, but ’e insisted on 
’olding~’is--beer all the time; ’e ’ad ’eard of accidents 
"appening to beer if you took your eyes off it. 


‘* So they all ’ad to drink their beer, and call for some 
more, ’oping for better luck next time ; but it was very ’ot 
weather, and Sam was thirsty, and Bill and Peter kept nudging 
and kicking each other under the table that it made Sam 
suspicious, and after that there was no getting ’is eyes off 
is tankard for a moment. When they was ’aving their sixth, 
and Bill was nearly bilin’ over with rage to see Sam drinkin’ 
beer wot ’e ’ad paid for, when all the time ’e ’ad the means 
in his pocket of disgustin’ ’im off the drink for ever, yet 
couldn’t get a chance to use it, two dawgs started fightin’ 


outside, and everyone rushed out to look, including Sam, who 
came from Yorkshire. 


‘* Bill’s chance had come at last,-but ’is ’and was 
tremblin’ that much with excitement, that ’e must ’ave 
poured out a lot too much, for when things had quieted down, 
Sam returned, picked up ’is tankard, and poured all wot was 
left down ’is throat in one gulp. Immediately ’e let out a 
terrific ’owl, and started spitting an’ coughin, an’ gasping ; 
then when ’e come to, ’e started chasin’ Bill and Peter around 
the bar. They went round twice like the ’orses at a circus, 
then Sam tripped over a tall stool, and the other two shot out 
of the door and up the street, Peter sprintin’ like a two-year- 
old for all ’is grey ’airs. They watched from the corner, and. 
saw Sam come out. ’E come out suddin’, being ’oisted out by 


two big potmen, and a policeman come up and told ’im to 
go ‘ome quietly. 
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‘‘ Sam tried to explain ow ’is mates had put vitriol in his 
beer to try and pison ’im, and ’ad burnt ’is tongue ; and ’e 
kept stickin’ ’is tongue in and out for the air to play on it 
and cool it, and to show the copper ’ow red it was. 

A fat Jewess standing outside a fruit shop ’appened to 
look up, and seeing Sam as it seemed to her making grimaces 
at her, picked up a pear from behind a pile marked ‘ Sound 
Fruit 4d. a pound,’ and threw it ’ard at Sam. Both the pear 
and the aim was rotten, and the pear spread out just under 
the policeman’s left ear. 

‘““The copper turned round quick, and cuffed a small 
errand boy who was egrinnin’ on the curb ; ’e stopped grinnin’ 
at once, and ’owled ‘ She done it,’ pointing at the fat woman. 
Then a crowd collected, and Sam, catching sight of Peter and 
Bill peering around the corner, made after them ; old Peter 
dodged around a cart, and got away, but Sam caught Bill 
and gave ’im a rare pasting ; Bill tried to explain that it was 
all for ’is good, but Sam told ’im that if ever he tried tricks 
with an ’onest sailor’s ’ard-earned beer again, he’d push ’is 
face about till it was like a jelly pudden’ on a ’ot day. 

‘“ Sam found out too where Bill had got the medecine, and 
*e went straight back to ’ave it out with the young man, but 
*e found the shop door closed ; ’e ’ung on to the bell till it 
come off in ’is ’and, and then ’e read a notice that the shop 
was closed till 8 next morning, it being early closin’ day, and 
Sam’s boat ’appened to be sailin’ that night at midnight, 
which was a stroke of luck for the young man, Sam being, 
as I told you, very big and very powerful, and very annoyed. 


W. H. ALLEN. 
*x * * 


EXPERIENCES IN A VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS. 


At the outbreak of war, in common with many others, | 
wished to do something to prepare myself for any emergency, 
and being unable to join the Colours I joined what was then 
known as The Town Guard. At first we received no official 
encouragement, and even had to endure a certain amount of 
local opposition, but taking no notice of either, continued to 
drill hard, and becoming affiliated to a central body we were 
encouraged by receiving an unofficial message from the Muili- 
tary Authorities that ‘‘ although recognition cannot be given 


at present, carry on for all you are worth.’”’ We did. Drills 
were held every week-day at 7 a.m., and again in the evening, 
and soon we could ‘‘ form fours,’’ ‘ “ right turn, 4 S* form: Cem 


’) 


pany,’ etc., with a fair amount of military precision. Rifle 
drill soon followed, and the simple looking movements of the 
trained soldier were found to be not quite so simple. Your 
neighbour occasionally found your toe instead of the ground 
with the butt of his rifle when coming to the ‘‘ order,’’ or a 
crack on the head resulted from an incorrect “‘ slope ’’ when 
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the order ‘‘ about turn ’’ was given. Such little things, how- 
ever, were accepted with good humour as part of the game, 
more especially as the next minute you probably returned the 
compliment with interest. Our numbers and_ abilities 
increased ; company drill was followed by battalion drill; — 
outpost duty, the attack, culminating in the charge, which 
was given with vigour and a truly British cheer, and various 
other movements were each drilled into us in turn. Route 
marches. were held, and we took every opportunity of 
becoming proficient in the art of rifle shooting, both on minia- 
ture and full ranges. At last the day arrived when official 
recognition was given by the War Office, and we are now 
permitted to wear ared armlet, inscribed G.R., the wearing of 
which makes one a combatant recognised as part of the 
British Defensive Force. Whether zz case of an invasion such 
recognition would be given by the invader is another story, 
but remembering Belgium and the treatment accorded to non- 
combatants there, it would be surely far better to take one’s 
chance as one of a trained body of men, with a rifle in one’s 
hands and able to use it, than without these- essentials. 
In its early days our Company acted as a nursery to the 
Regular Forces ; numerous officers, waiting to be gazetted 
to regiments then in formation, availed themselves of the 
opportunity of learning or improving their drill, whilst at least 
a hundred of the rank and file passed on into the Regulars, 
and in a great many cases quickly gained promotion. 
Others, city men whose businesses were at a_ standstill, 
formed themselves into a recruiting committee and spent their 
days scouring the district for recruits for the new armies, 
great success attending their efforts; the result from the 
work of one week-end alone being just under 200 recruits, 
mostly from the outlying districts. | Drillmg and_ shooting 
have gone on continuously through the winter months, and 
now the lighter days are returning we hope to resume outdoor 
operations and make ourselves more efficient and ready to 
give all the assistance we can in the event of our services 
being required. 


W. G. NORTHEY. 
*% * * 


NEW MEMBER. 
F. Wokes, Grassendale Pharmacy, Grassendale, Liverpool. 
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